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LEO NICHOLAEVITCH TOLSTOY. 





A man who preaches celibacy, and is the 
father of thirteen children ; who denounces 
war, and fought at Sevastopol ; who preaches 
purity of life, and confesses that he has com- 
mitted practically every crime known to 
man ; who is an aristocrat of the aristocrats, 
and makes his own fire and dresses like a 
peasant ; who writes romances that the world 
calls masterpieces, and denounces those 
novels as folly ; who finds the inspiration of 
his life in the gospel of Christ, yet mutilates 
the Bible according to his own subjective 
fancies, rejects miracles, denies the divinity 
of Jesus, does not believe in personal immor- 
tality, and scorns the organized church and 
its ordinances — Count Leo Tolstoy is a liv- 
ing paradox ; and yet this paradox finds its 
simple explanation in the fact that from youth 
he has been a hard thinker, he has changed 
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his views with increasing maturity, has al- 
ways been a prolific writer, and has, with a 
pitiless frankness which finds few parallels 
in literature, laid bare the secrets of his heart. 

The external facts in the career of Count 
Leo Tolstoy are few and simple. Born 
August 28, 1828, of a father who was a count 
and a mother who was a princess, he began 
life with all the inherited tendencies of his 
distinguished ancestry. When we read of his 
professed love for the peasants, we must not 
forget that he tells us plainly that in his youth 
he loved still more his own aristocratic set, 
and that he had no sympathy whatever for 
the middle classes of society. 

In his youth Tolstoy was not a diligent 
technical student. His career at the Univer- 
sity of Kazan was a failure. Taking up 
superficially and rapidly dropping one sub- 
ject after another, he matriculated in the 
mathematical faculty, dropped mathematics 
for medicine, dropped medicine for law, 
dropped law for Oriental languages, and fin- 
ally left the university without a degree. In 
later life he overcame this inability to apply 
himself steadily to a given task. When he 
finally set out on his search for the “ mean- 
ing of life,” he devoted himself to that quest 
with an intensity that nearly wrecked hii, 
body and mind. 

Upon leaving the university, he set off with 
his oldest brother for the Caucasus, and be- 
came a.non-commissioned officer in the Rus- 
sian army. This outdoor life amid glorious 
scenery and bracing air, with the magnificent 
hunting which he found there, made an abid- 
ing impression upon the susceptible young 
Russian, and finds countless traces in his later 
works, 

The Crimean campaign seems to-day so far 
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behind us in the mists of history that we are 
almost startled to learn that Tolstoy saw 
active service in that stirring war, and that 
he fought at Sevastopol. His military career 
was brilliant ; even his callous military com- 
panions looked upon him as a real hero. 
This actual service in a bloody war gives 
depth and vividness to his great novel, ‘“ War 
and Peace.” Tolstoy describes war as only a 
man can who knows by actual experience 
what a battle is. 

After the Crimean war Tolstoy left the 
army with the rank of lieutenant in the artil- 
lery. In 1862 he married the wife with whom 
he has lived for nearly fifty years in a har- 
mony marred only during these later years 
by her unwillingness to follow unreservedly 
her husband’s socialistic views. She will not 
consent to her husband’s proposition to di- 
vide his property among strangers, and cast 
her children penniless upon the world. To 
her practical common sense this seems an un- 
reasonable thing so long as no one else is 
willing to take the same step. Her grief 
finds pitiful expression in these words to her 
brother: “It is hard for me now, since I 
have now to do all myself, whereas before I 
needed to be only his aid and helper. The 
education of his children, the care of the 
property, all have fallen on my shoulders, and 
then I am blamed for transgressing Christ’s 
law of love and charity. As if I would not 
readily do all he wishes if I had no children ; 
but he forgets all and everything for the sake 
of his creed.” 

During the period which elapsed between 
leaving the army and his marriage, he spent 
the time partly at St. Petersburg, partly 
abroad, and partly in the Steppes of Bashkir, 
whither he retired for the sake of his health, 
which had become somewhat impaired. He 
could never overcome his dislike of St. 
Petersburg and the society of the capital. 
The civil service had no attraction for him. 
He had no very large fortune, and although 
his literary reputation was rapidly rising, his 
great novels, “ War and Peace” and “ Anna 
Karenina,” were as yet unwritten. He had 
always had a strong predilection for country 
life, and on his return from his trip abroad 
he retired to his country seat, Yasnaya 
Poliana, and devoted himself to literary work 









and to a school which he established there. 
In spite of the fact that Tolstoy is profoundly 
interested in popular education, and during 
his journey abroad had busied himself in 
studying the educational system of various 
countries, his school was a failure, partly, it 
should be added, because the poverty-stricken 
peasants needed the services of their chil- 
dren in the struggle for bread, and gradually 
withdrew them from the school. 

From the moment of his taking up his per- 
manent residence at Yasnaya Poliana until 
the present, his life, externally, at least, has 
flowed on tranquilly, presenting but little that 
calls for comment. During these long years, 
however, momentous changes have taken 
place in the moral and religious views of the 
man, changes which must be _ considered 
under two aspects, his works and his creed, 
for we must learn his creed from his pub- 
lished works. 

Tolstoy has experienced almost insuperable 
difficulties in his attempts to get his works 
before the public. His native language is a 
sealed book to the readers —even the edu- 
cated readers — of other nations. The trans- 
lations of his works into other languages are 
notoriously inaccurate and _ incomplete. 
Some of his books and pamphlets have passed 
under the ban of the government, and are 
totally prohibited in Russia. His “ Commen- 
tary on the Gospels” was solemnly burned 
in public by order of the synod. Tolstoy has 
found it necessary to go as far away from 
Russia as Geneva to bring out some of his 
books in his native language ; it is not sur- 
prising that, working under such disadvan- 
tages, the Geneva edition is carelessly edited 
and is full of errors. Some of the books 
which he was allowed to publish in Russia 
have been mutilated by the censor, who has 
not only stricken out what Tolstoy wrote, but 
has actually in some cases inserted words of 
his own composition. 

The full list of Tolstoy’s books and tracts 
is formidable. Even the titles of most of his 
pamphlets have not been noted in this coun- 
try. Four of his novels are widely known in 
America, at least by title : “ War and Peace,” 
written in 1864-’69 ; “ Anna Karenina,” writ- 
ten in 1873-’76 ; the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” pub- 

lished in 1889; and “ Resurrection,” pub- 
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lished in 1899. Another notable work, though 
not so well known in this country, is his 
“ Cossacks,” which was written in 1852. 

To one who is familiar with the life and 
doctrines of Tolstoy, his works take on a 
more profound significance. As Goethe said 
that all his works were but fragments of one 
great confession, so Tolstoy, with scarcely 
an exception, has taken the chief characters 
in his novels from real life. 

We shall confine ourselves to a brief dis- 
cussion of three of his novels — one, “ War 
and Peace,” written when he was still a 
young man; another, “Anna Karenina,” 
representing his maturity ; a third, “ Resur- 
rection,” one of the last notable products of 
his old age. In the works of his youth and 
early maturity we are impressed by the ap- 
pearance of unformulated doctrines which in 
later life were to become the guiding prin- 
ciples of his life. Thus, in “ Anna Karenina,” 
the fundamental moral teaching is the in- 
violability of the marriage bond, even in the 
face of what are generally called “ Scriptural 
grounds” for divorce ; here is a foreshadow- 
ing of the doctrine which is later to appear 
explicitly in “ My Religion.” 

“Anna Karenina” is a powerful, an over- 
whelming novel. Tolstoy’s insight into 
human nature as revealed in this work is al- 
most uncanny. The tale is the old, old story 
of a brilliant woman who proves unfaithful 
to a formal, pedantic husband: of icy recti- 
tude. The end of the guilty Anna is an awful 
death by her own hand. “ War and Peace,” 
a novel of imposing dimensions, treats of the 
Napoleonic campaign and the subsequent 
events, from 1805 until 1820. The work is as 
broad as its title. “Anna Karenina” cen- 
tred about one woman ; “ War and Peace” 
is the epic of the Russian nation of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The scene 
shuttles back and forth from the battlefield 
to the privacy of rustic homes, the thin 
thread of connection between the battlefield 
and private life being the young officers who 
from time to time secure leave of absence 
and pass from the barracks to their parents’ 
homes or to official service in the capital. 
“‘ Resurrection ” is an elaborate exposition of 
Tolstoy’s mature and settled views. W. T. 


Stead has well said of this work: “It is 





gravid with all Count Tolstoy’s distinctive 
teaching. It is a kind of shrapnel-shell of a 
novel. The novel is but the containing case. 
The genius of the author is the explosive 
force which scatters its doctrines like closely- 
packed bullets among the enemy.” The 
novel covers almost every topic of vital in- 
terest to modern humanity : Non-resistance, 
the employment of war as a settlement of dis- 
putes, government, the sex question, capital 
punishment, prisons, luxurious wealth, class 
distinctions, bureaucracy, ecclesiastical super- 
stition, vegetarianism, socialism, the agrarian 
question, anarchism, nihilism, Christianity. 
The vast range of topics in “ Resurrec- 
tion” suggests what to many readers must 
seem a real defect in the artistic workman- 
ship of Tolstoy. His novels, especially those 
of his later life, are all part of a vast propa- 
ganda ; he adopts the novel form simply to 
make the preaching more palatable. One 
cannot escape the inevitable and lengthy ser- 
mon. The plot is slender—all Tolstoy’s 
plots are very slight ; there is just enough 
of incident and of scenery to introduce the 
sermon. But what scenery, and what tre- 
mendous incidents ! Even through the 
murky medium of a translation we see and 
feel the marvelous fire and.color of the origi- 
nal. It may be a group of peasants mow- 
ing ; we see the rhythmical swing of the 
heavy scythes, and we hear the heavy tread 
of the advancing feet of the laboring hus- 
bandmen. It may be a glimpse into the 
typhus ward of a field hospital ; we get the 
pestilential breath of the deadly air that 
smites all whom it touches. It may be a 
battle scene in “ War and Peace”; the de- 
scription is so vivid and accurate that a Rus- 
sian general says that from the military point 
of view, the description is inimitable, and 
could well form a supplement to the reading 
in any course of military study. “No sol- 
dier,” continues this general, “ can read these 
pages without saying to himself, ‘He cer- 
tainly got that incident from my regiment.’ ” 
But the reader has to pay for his pleasure. 
A chapter ends with a scene of absorbing in- 
terest, and, as if this brilliant scene were but 
an episode, a bait to lure the reader on, the 
next chapter takes him into an elaborate dia- 
logue or discussion on the emancipation of 
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the serfs, the true aim of life, or the supreme 
importance of manual labor. The insistent 
voice of the preacher becomes a little weari- 
some after a thousand pages or more — one 
is a little inclined to resent the somewhat ob- 
vious device of luring the reader on to an 
endless series of sermons separated by bril- 
liant and entrancing interludes. Then, too, 
in a work as vast in extent as “ War and 
Peace,” the list of characters becomes really 
formidable, quite beyond the power of mem- 
ory of the average reader unless he notes on 
paper each new name as it occurs. Even 
then the most careful reader is constantly 
puzzled by Tolstoy’s habit of varying the 
name of his characters, using now the sur- 
name, now the Christian name, now the affec- 
tionate diminutive, now the nickname of his 
multitudinous characters. 

To one who knows the private life of Tol- 
stoy his books form a rich mine of personal 
reminiscence. When in “Anna Karenina” 
he makes merry with the pretentious igno- 
rance of medical specialists, we see the Tol- 
stoy who in actual life scorns physicians and 
medical treatment. In the masterly mowing 
scene of “ Anna Karenina” we see the Tol- 
stoy who labors in the harvest field shoulder 
to shoulder with the peasants. In the vivid 
hunting scenes of the same novel we think of 
the young Tolstoy himself who found in the 
Caucasus never-failing pleasure in the hunt 
for large and small game. In “ War and 
Peace ”’ we have a character who found for a 
brief time in the initiation into a secret fra- 
ternity the spiritual joy for which he had 
wearily sought ; our thoughts turn instinc- 
tively to the Tolstoy who passed through a 
long and varied series of mental and spiritual 
experiences, each of which promised him 
peace of soul. Bearing in mind that his 
works are one vast autobiography; we are 
able to learn the author through his writ- 
ings, and we can verify our discoveries by 
his own statements in his personal pamphlets. 

The followers of Tolstoy may be divided 
into two classes — those who admire him as 
a great literary artist, and those who follow 
him as a great moral teacher and social re- 
former. We say “divided,” and we say it 
advisedly, for these two groups are sharply 
differentiated. The admirers of his literary 


works are legion ; the followers of his moral 
code are a small and slowly-growing group, 
confined largely to Russia and England. The 
admirers of his literary genius limit their 
reading of his works to his great novels ; 
the followers of his moral teachings imitate 
their master in contemning these purely lit- 
erary works, and in centering their study 
upon his later essays and pamphlets, and such 
works as “ My Confession,” “ Resurrection,” 
and the “ Kreutzer Sonata.” 

The story of his varied spiritual experience 
makes a thrilling chapter in human biog- 
raphy. At fifteen he began to read phil- 
osophy ; at sixteen he ceased to pray; at 
eighteen, when he left the university, he had 
abandoned all the beliefs of his childhood. 
And now we begin to read of a despairing 
search for something to fill the spiritual void 
left by the discarded religion. For a time he 
finds peace in an attempt to reach perfection 
in physical, mental, and moral attainments. 
Even in these closing years of his career this 
early search for personal perfection finds its 
echo in the passion which he still feels for 
perfection, but this passion has broadened 
from the ego to all mankind ; the passion for 
the mental, physical, and moral perfection of 
an individual has ripened into a longing for 
the perfection of the race, but a perfection 
exclusively moral. The joy of this discovery 
soon wanes, and next Tolstoy finds his joy 
in the creed of the littérateur. The thinker 
and poet have a divine mission to teach man- 
kind the art of life. This smug new religion 
lasted a whole year, and then Tolstoy discov- 
ered that the literary men of his circle hope- 
lessly contradicted one another’s teachings 
and led lives more shameless than the pagan 
deities of old. His new religion collapsed. 
Then six years of drift, with a temporary re- 
vival of the old creed of “ perfectibility.” 
Then marriage, and in the joys of this new 
life Tolstoy spent fifteen happy years. Dur- 
ing these years his religion was the welfare 
of his family. Then another crisis, and a 
search for a new religion. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of life?” No answer, and life is 
drear. “ The horror of the darkness was too 
great to bear, and I longed to free myself 
from it by a rope or a pistol ball.” What is 
the meaning of life? He turned to science 
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and philosophy, and got no answer. 
studied the lives of those about him. He 
‘found four answers given in practical daily 
life: First, the method of ignorance — do 
not realize that life is absurd ; second, the 
method of epicureanism — get what you can 
out of life, and never think of the future ; 
third, the method of suicide — understand 
that life is an evil and kill yourself ; fourth, 
the method of acquiescence — know that life 
is unprofitable and still live. 

Then, a desperate return to the services 
of the church — fasting, prayer, constant at- 
tendance upon the service. But the liturgy 
and creed of the Orthodox Greek church 
proved too much for his matured judgment ; 
the doctrine of transubstantiation repelled 
him ; the belief in miracles, the ceremonies 
of the church, the lack of love among Chris- 
tians, the bitterness between the Greek 
church, the Roman Catholic church, and the 
Protestant churches alienated him, and he 
severed once more and forever his connection 
with orthodox Christianity. And now, free 
from all ecclesiastical trammels, at liberty to 
believe or reject what he pleased, he turned 
to the Bible for light. He studied the gos- 
pels. “I read and re-read them. Of the 
whole gospel scheme one thing had always 
stood out for me in stronger relief than any 
other —the Sermon on the Mount. And 
this it was I read oftener than anything else.” 
One day he was pondering the. words, “ Re- 
sist not evil,” when suddenly the light flashed 
upon him. He read the gospels again and 
again, and tested them by this single passage. 
All discrepancies and all mysteries disap- 
peared, and ultimately he came to find the es- 
sence of Christianity in a literal obedience to 
the injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount. 
His joy was ecstatic. At last Tolstoy had 
found a satisfying religion. 

The moral code which he formulated at 
that time, though subsequently amplified and 
developed, is substantially that which he holds 
to-day : Do not become angry. Be chaste. 
Take no oaths. Resist not evil by violence. 
Love your enemies. In most of these in- 
junctions Christians would acquiesce in a gen- 
eral way. But Tolstoy is, perhaps, the only 
man who is to-day carrying out this code 
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uncompromisingly to the letter. Look at the 
consequences which he deduces from his for- 
mula: there are to be no magistrates, no 
police, no courts, no tax-collectors, no army, 
no navy, no wars, no prisons, no oaths, no 
personal ownership of property, no patriot- 
ism, no marriage. “I think that marriage is 
an unchristian institution.” 

Let us consider for a moment a single one 
of these negations. There is to be no mar- 
riage. He does not mean that unlicensed 
passion shall take the place of marriage. 
Quite the reverse. He finds in the Sermon 
on the Mount recommendations of absolute 
celibacy on the part of men and women. Let 
no one think that he can silence Tolstoy by 
replying that such a course would lead to the 
annihilation of the human race. With Rus- 
sian tenacity he has thought the problem 
through to the bitter end. Science predicts 
that the human race is ultimately to become 
extinct, and thus science and the Sermon on 
the Mount are in accord ! 

From this brief discussion of the logical 
consequences of carrying out Tolstoy’s moral 
code, it will become evident why his follow- 
ing is so small. We discover in Tolstoy an 
intense, concentrated intellect, which lacks 
breadth and poise. Tolstoy finds, for in- 
stance, the nearest approach to human per- 
fection in the peasant class, and the supreme 
blessing of life in manual toil. It is almost 
incredible that Tolstoy the thinker should see 
in the stolid Russian peasant the true pattern 
of life. What attracts him in these peasants 
is the calmness with which they support the 
miseries of their life. “They must have 
found the true secret of life, else they could 
not bear life so calmly,” cries this unwearied 
searcher after the meaning of life. Even a 
member of an alien race can readily detect 
the fallacy of Tolstoy’s conclusion. It is easy 
to show from Tolstoy’s own books the real 
nature of the Russian peasant. Time after 
time, when the wealthy, landed proprietors of 
Tolstoy’s novels are exasperated beyond en- 
durance by the impenetrable stupidity and 
lack of ordinary forethought of the peasants, 
their answer is: “It had to be so!” This 
is no philosophy of life — it is pure, unreason- 
ing fatalism; if it be philosophy, it is the 
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philosophy of a mollusk. Tolstoy considers 
these plodding fatalists the highest type of 
humanity, and would tear down our cities and 
reduce all men to the “ it-had-to-be-so” 
stage. We are as little satisfied with his doc- 
trine that rhanual toil is the supreme blessing 
of life. Brain work counts but little in his 
philosophy ; the truest measure of a man is 
the dimension of his biceps. Newton and 
Shakspere, men who worked with their 
brains, did not reach the human level of the 
pious peasant who slyly destroys the im- 
proved agricultural machinery of his master, 
and cries: “It had to be!” 

In the later works of Tolstoy we find a vio- 
lent tendency to generalize from insufficient 
data. Three chapters of the New Testament 
lead to a complete philosophy of life, and 
everything in the rest of the New Testament 
which seems in opposition to this lightning 
philosophy is unceremoniously _ rejected. 
Paul is wrong, Peter is wrong; the later 
books of the New Testament are responsible 
for introducing into the world a_ baneful 
caricature of the real gospel of Christ. We 
see the same lack of poise in the pitiless way 
in which he carries out his doctrines. Do 
not consume more than you yourself pro- 
duce. It is wrong to appropriate the 
products of other men’s labor. It is wrong 
to avail ourselves of the services of others. 


The supreme blessing of life is manual toil. 
Therefore, says this consistent logician, 
cleanliness is sin if it be secured through the 
services of others. Carry your own water, 
heat your own bath, and in accordance with 
these principles we see Tolstoy devoting his 
time to learning cobbling. (Does he make 
his own tools, or does he avail himself of the 
services of others?) It is wrong to ride on 
horseback ; and so we see Tolstoy’s family 
traveling by carriage and train from their 
country seat to Moscow, while Tolstoy him- 
self starts to cover the 130 miles on foot. As 
for railroads, they are anathema, for they 
lead to the rapid and unequal distribution of 
wealth among men. We see the same lack 
of critical poise in his recent outburst against 
Shakspere, an outburst which will not les- 
sen the affection of his ethical followers, 
though it came as a blow to the legion of his 
literary admirers. 

Leo Tolstoy is an extraordinary man, a 
man who deserves the careful consideration 
of every student of human nature, a man 
whose purity of life and conscientious devo- 
tion to duty as he sees it entitle him to the 
sincere respect of every lover of morality, 
but as a spiritual or ethical guide we pro- 
foundly distrust his judgment. He fatally 
lacks perspective. Joseph R. Taylor. 

Zion's Herald. 





NEWSPAPER EXPERIENCE FOR WRITERS. 


So much has been said in favor of news- 
paper work as an elementary course in 
authorship that aspiring writers often ques- 
tion whether it would be wise for them to 
spend a year or so on the reporting staff of 
a daily paper, chiefly for the training that 
they would receive. If it were impossible to 
get such training in any other way, the time 
thus devoted would be well spent, simply as 
a test of the writer’s ability, for if one cannot 
get into his writing the terseness of a news- 


paper report he is ill fitted for any kind of 
literary work. But to one loath to give up 
everything else to spend a period in the 
drudgery of a newspaper office, receiving 
only small pay and getting oftentimes the 
experience one wants least, there is another 
way, and it pays cash to the extent that it is 
worked, and does npt interfere seriously with 
other interests. This other way is corre- 
sponding for daily newspapers. 

Just as every daily has its staff of re- 
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porters to cover city news, so every paper 
has its staff of correspondents under a state 
editor, to cover all the news outside of the 
home city and im the territory of the paper. 

This news is mailed, telephoned, or tele- 
graphed by correspondents, and is what you 
often see in your daily marked “ Special.” 
The other news has been furnished by the 
Associated Press, or some other such organi- 
‘zation. 

All of these “specials” are paid for at 
regular space rates. These rates vary from 
$1 a column in small dailies to $15 a column 
for exclusive news in large city dailies. 

The correspondent must use as much care 
and pay as strict attention to all the techni- 
calities in preparing his copy as if he were a 
regular reporter. All he misses is an occa- 
sional personal “blowing-up” from his 
editor ; but he gets something of the kind, 
if it is not personal. The editing of his copy 
is a daily course in criticism, if he will take it 
in the right spirit, and when some day his 
“story” fails to appear, that is reprimand 
enough. 


So if one wishes to profit from a newspaper 
experience and at the same time realize a 
little profit, let him get an appointment as 
special correspondent. 

A special correspondent differs from a 


regular correspondent. A _ regular corre- 
spondent covers everything in his locality, 
and does much work for little pay. A spe- 
cial correspondent reports ortly what is of 
enough importance to be worth space rates 
to his paper. 

What to send as news is hard to define by 
definite rules. A correspondent must always 
exercise judgment ; and a study of his paper 
is the best instruction book. The size and 
location of a paper are the best indications 
of its wants, but it is safe to say this much: 
Send all the news, and nothing but news. 

Care must be used, however, in determin- 
ing what is news. To you in the country, 
your neighbor’s purchase of a new horse may 
be of more interest than a war in Asia, but 
newspapers want only news of general in- 
terest to the majority of their readers. 

As to the preparation of copy, there is 
style in a newspaper story peculiarly its own, 


but just as binding on the author as any 
rules of authorship. 

The first requisite is terseness. Write 
your copy as if every word were costing you 
a dollar. Avoid such phrases as “ The town 
was thrown into the greatest excitement.” 
Usually it is a false statement, and editors do 
not like it. Give all your leading facts in the 
first paragraph, and your details later. This 
enables the busy man to get the gist of the 
news at a glance, and the man of leisure and 
curiosity to learn all there was to tell. 

Follow these few rules in writing, and try 
to write better copy all the time. If the 
editor “edits” your copy, if he strikes out 
some of it, or changes it over, try to see 
why it was done; then profit in your next 
work. 

Remember that you are not like most cor- 
respondents — you are doing this work 
chiefly for practice. Careless work is char- 
acteristic of overworked newspaper men, but 
you should avoid this carelessness, or it will 
reflect in your better work. 

There is only one time to send news. 
is as soon as possible. News should not be 
ancient history. If a story is not worth 
“getting in” on time, it is not worth any- 
thing. If you figure to save expense in 
sending your reports it will be appreciated, 
but if you “drag in” on a late mail, when a 
telephone call or a telegram would have 
saved a good story, the editor is not pleased. 

There is but one thing more. Keep a rec- 
ord of all the news that you have sent, and 
when it has been ordered, save the orders. 
Get a clipping of your story when it is pos- 
sible, and at the end of the month send in a 
statement of your work, accompanied by 
orders and clippings if you have them, and 
in the course of ten days you will receive 
your pay. 

The remuneration in cash is indeed small 
unless you make newspaper work your busi- 
ness, but you have devoted little time to it, 
have not neglected your regular work, and 
have received, together with a small salary, 
that newspaper experience which is prized 
so highly as the foundation of good literary 
work. William R. Spinney. 


Nortn Bripcton, Me. 
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Vou. XX. 

Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Few coincidences in authorship are so re- 
markable as that related by Mr. Cable in the 
interview printed this month in THE WriTER. 


Odd things, however, are continually hap- 
pening. For example, the Century, Mc- 
Clure’s, and the Delineator each published 
a story in its July number with a character 
named “Carden.” Another coincidence is 
noted by the Boston Transcript’s “ Clerk of 
the Day,” who says :— 

“Two writers of fiction are just now in a 
condition which I may describe as bordering 
on a state of mind. Last month one of them. 
published a story in which, in the gray of the 
morning, a young literary man makes the ac- 
quaintance of a minor actress, who has been 
up all night worrying ; he spends the day in 
her company, and discovers her real woman- 
liness ; he helps her solve the problem that 
has been harrying her soul. 

“This month the other writer of fiction 
published a story in which, in the gray of the 
morning, a young literary man makes the ac- 
quaintance of a minor actress, who has been 
up all night worrying ; he spends the day in 
her company, and discovers her real woman- 
liness ; he helps her solve the problem that 
has been harrying her soul. 

“ There are differences, to be sure, between 
the two stories. One involves an auto- 
mobile, a rehearsal, and a round of the gay 
cafés. The other involves the Princeton 
campus and a canoe on the river. One 
shows you mainly the performer’s profes- 
sional side. The other shows you mainly the 
performer's human side. Together, or sepa- 
rated by only a month, they raise a some- 
what disconcerting question: Who stole 
whose plot ? 

“ Naturally the brief interval between their 
appearances in the magazines prevents the 
suspicion that the later story was written 
after the publication of the earlier one. 
What then? Has somebody been rifling the 
vaults where’ an editor stows his manu- 
scripts ? Perish the thought! The explana- 
tion —at least, the vastly more plausible con- 
jecture—is this: The adventure actually 
happened. Its hero related it to his friends, 
who bandied it about. The two authors saw 
‘copy’ in it. Independently of each other, 
they treated the situation as they saw fit. 
Independently of each other, two editors ac- 
cepted the two stories and sent them to the 
printers. By the time the printers had 
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brought out one, the other was beyond re- 
call. 

“ Fortunately, too. Otherwise we should 
have missed the keen intellectual pleasure of 
observing how differently two really admir- 
able writers can develop and vivify the same 
plot. For my part, I could find it in my 
heart to wish that many other writers had 
captured it and that many editors would pub- 
lish their versions of it. These comparisons 
yield a double satisfaction. They show the 
scope and the limit of invention. At the 
same time, they disclose that personal ele- 
ment, that individual point of view, and that 
instinctive appraisal of essentials which are 
the beauty and on the whole the supreme 
value of authorship.” 


e*s 


It is hard for authors to see how royalties 
and advance payments to authors can con- 
stitute a peril, and if they do most authors 
would like to see the peril greatly increased, 
but from the publisher’s point of view it 
seems that the peril is real and too great. A 
London accountant says : “It is certain that 
the profits now made by legitimate publish- 
ing houses do not warrant the fancy prices 
constantly demanded and too often paid for 
modern fiction. I shall betray no confidence 
when I state that in at least three businesses 
which I have wound up I have found that the 
amounts lost by way of advances and over- 
payments to authors, chiefly novelists, more 
than equaled the total liabilities due to ordi- 
nary creditors.” 


«*-e 


The statement, now being widely printed, 
that James Whitcomb Riley enjoys from his 
books, which are devoted exclusively to 
verse, an annual income varying from $25,000 
to $30,000, is not sworn to by the poet’s pub- 
lishers. 


* 


x 


Those who hold the opinion that intimate 
correspondence never should be published 
may get comfort from the thought that the 
price — $4.50, net —at which the volume of 
“The Family Letters of Christina Georgina 
Rossetti,” edited by William Michael Ros- 
setti, is published in this country will confine 


its circulation chiefly to the class of fortune’s 


favorites. 


W. H. H. 
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The minister who had 
his suitcase stolen from 
beside his feet at the 
North station must have 
forgotten some of his own 
sermons on watchfulness. 


But there is another 
doctor, Renault by name, 
and of a different calibre 
to the unspeakable Potts. 


The State Charities Aid 
Association has arranged 
to install moving picture 
exhibits showing the rav- 


The minister whose 
suitcase was stolen from 
beside his feet at the 
North station must have 
forgotten some of his 
own sermons on watch- 
fulness. 


But there is another 
doctor, Renault by name, 
and of a different calibre 
from the unspeakable 
Potts. 


The State Charities Aid 
Association has arranged 
to install at thirty-six 
county fairs moving pic- 


ages of tuberculosis at 


f } ture exhibits showing the 
thirty-six county fairs. 


ravages of tuberculosis. 


There is a recognition 
of two distinct attitudes, 
which may be more or 
less in sympathy with 
one another, but which 
are both present even in 
their fullest harmony. — 
“The Approach to Phil- 
osophy,” by _Pro‘essor 
Ralph Barton Perry. 


There is a recognition 
of two distinct attitudes, 
which may be more or 
less in sympathy with 
each other, but which are 
both present even in 
their fullest harmony. 





Such an one — Ibid. | Such a one ___[bid. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Dr. Robert A. Bachmann, U. S. N., whose 
story, “The Woman and Country,” was 
printed in Short Stories for August, is now 
on the U. S. S. St. Louis, stationed at 
Bremerton, Wash. Dr. Bachmann has been 
writing stories for about a year. The first 
two that he wrote were accepted by a local 
weekly, whose editor advised him to try the 
bigger magazines. He did so, with the re- 
sult that he sold a story to the Metropolitan 
and another to the New York Sunday 
Herald. Since then the Metropolitan and 
Gunter’s have taken other stories. Dr. 
Bachmann says that he has found editors 
very willing to encourage the faintest ray of 
hope they detect in an aspirant. 


Charles Barnard, who wrote the novelette, 


“*Bijah’s Experience,” printed in Smith’s 
Magazine for August, has contributed .many 
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articles to leading magazines, and has filled 
several editorial positions. He is the author 
of several books, and also of “ The County 
Fair” and other plays. He shared in the 
editorial work on the Century Dictionary. 
Mr. Barnard is now carrying on a House- 
keeping Experiment Station at Darien, 
Conn., which is maintained for the purpose 
of testing new methods, materials, utensils, 
and appliances in cooking and general house- 
work, to the end that housekeeping may be 
made more efficient, less laborious, and more 
economic, and that our homes may be more 
comfortable, convenient, and attractive. The 
Experiment Station does not sell any of the 
things it has tried and that it approves and 
recommends. Its aims are educational, and 
the information it obtains through experi- 
mental research in practical housekeeping is 
offered to housekeepers, teachers of do- 
mestic science, schools, and colleges through 
the medium of bulletins and correspondence. 


Mounce Byrd, whose poem, “A Good 
Time,” was published in Harper’s Magazine 
for August, lives in Cincinnati; and has con- 
tributed verse to Lippincott’s and Munsey’s, 
and has poems forthcoming in Success and in 
the Woman’s Home Companion. Lippin- 
cott’s was the first to accept his verse, and in 
connection with his first acceptance Mr. Byrd 
was taught a valuable lesson in the prepara- 
tion of manuscript. The poem was entitled 
“Thomson of the Seasons,” but the name 
“Thomson” was misspelled, making it 
“Tompson.” It was returned with the fol- 
lowing kindly, humorous note : “ The editor 
of Lippincott’s Magazine would be pleased to 
know who the ‘ Tompson’ was, addressed in 
the graceful lines named after him, and re- 
turned herewith. An explanation of his 
identity added might make the verses avail- 
able ; and at all events, the editor would like 
to see others by Mr. Mounce Byrd.” The 
poem was re-submitted and published, and 
Mr. Byrd left off cursing the editors for his 
failure to place manuscripts. 


Jules Verne Des Voignes, author of the 
stories, “The Toy and the Prophet,” in the 


People’s Magazine for August, is of French- 
Swiss extraction, going as far back as his 
great-grandfather, Peter Des Voignes, who 
was a Swiss watchmaker in Berne. A grand- 
father, who was an admirer of Jules Verne, 
insisted on completing his French surname, 
though the old man did not live to know that 
his whim was realized. Mr. Des Voignes 
has been writing for the past four years, be- 
ginning about the time he entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. While at the university 
his writing was naturally curtailed by regular 
college work, and he is only now beginning 
to devote his whole time to fiction, which is 
all that he has attempted. Now, at the age 
of twenty-two, he is contributing occasionally 
to Leslie’s Weekly, the American, the Red 
Book, the Blue Book, and several other 
periodicals and papers of this class, and he 
is also quite a frequent contributor to the 
Munsey publications and the People’s Maga- 
zine. Mr. Des Voignes obtained his A. M. 
degree at the University of Michigan this 
year, and hopes to spend the time up to the 
age of twenty-five or twenty-six in traveling. 
“The Toy and the Prophet” was suggested 
by a four-inch newspaper item. This story, 
with a dozen other stories with the circus 
atmosphere and a sixty-thousand-word juve- 
nile for boys, “The Novelty Circus Com- 
pany,” published by George W. Jacobs & Co. 
last year, have constituted the only set line 
of fiction that Mr. Des Voignes has done. 


Ruth Wilson Herrick, whose story, “ The 
Anticipations of Clarinda,” appeared in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for August, is a 


‘Chicago girl who began writing short stories 


two years ago, at the age of nineteen. Since 
that time she has sold eight stories to the 
Red Book, the Blue Book, the Chicago Daily 
News, the Designer, the Housekeeper, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion, and she has 
also been studying from time to time at the 
University of Chicago. Her stories, for the 
most part, deal with the idiosyncrasies of the 
feminine temperament, and the situations are 
drawn largely from the life about her. 


Curtis May, whose poem, “ The Grasses,” 
was printed in Appleton’s Magazine for June, 
is staying in Germany for a year. Mrs. May 
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is a college. woman, having taken the degrees 
of A. B. and A. M. at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and she is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. When she was still very young, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons published a volume of 
verse from her pen. Since then she has writ- 
ten only fugitive poems, but she intends now 
to take up writing as a definite work. She 
has had many poems published in the 
Youth’s Companion, and occasional ones in 
Appleton’s, Munsey’s Magazine, the Sunday 
School Times, Harper's Weekly, St. 
Nicholas, and other periodicals. 


Catalina Paez, whose story, “ The Place of 
Understanding,” took the second prize of 
$500 in the competition conducted by the 
Circle, and was published in the July num- 
ber of that magazine, was born of Spanish- 
American parentage in New York city in 
1879, her father, Don Ramon Paez, being the 
son of General José Antonio Paez, the Lib- 
erator and first president of Venezuela. Her 
father was much ‘in public life in South 
America, having been trained for the army, 
and later for diplomacy ; but being by nature 
and inclination a scholar and an artist, he 
spent his later years in New York, devoting 
his time to scientific research, writing, and 
painting. He was Miss Paez’s principal 
teacher until she reached the age of thirteen, 
when she first attended school regularly. 
She was graduated from the.New York City 
Normal College, and later did post-graduate 
work at Columbia University. Her father 
wished her to become a painter, and she 
studied art for some time, but her own taste 
was always for literary work. She scribbled 
much as a child, and at college specialized in 
literatures and the languages, taking honors 
in both. After her father’s death in 1898, she 
began teaching in the public schools of New 
York, elementary and secondary, her special 
subjects being English, Spanish, and art. At 
the same time she continued her own study 
of English at Columbia University, did some 
painting, and contributed short stories, verse, 
and occasional reviews, or articles on educa- 
tion to various magazines. Failing eyesight 
compelled her to give up teaching, and has 
handicapped her literary work, as she is at 


present unable to read, and can write only on 
the typewriter. Her stories are mainly of 
South America, where she has lived at vari- 
ous times, or of Spanish Americans in New 
York city, or elsewhere. Miss Paez has long 
felt and deplored the wide lack of under- 
standing or knowledge of Latin America and 
her people, and she has made it her aim to 
elucidate them. The prize story, “ The Place 
of Understanding,” is one of a series dealing 
with the “Alien,” a little South American 
boy in a New York public school, and depicts 
his struggle with his environment and the 
gradual “making of an American” in the 
great smelting pot of America, the public 
school. The prize story also aims to give a 
picture of conditions of public school life, 
contrasting the old ideas of teaching with 
the new ideals. The “ Distinguished 
Visitor” in the story is a sketch of Dr. Max- 
well, New York’s city superintendent of 
schools. The first story of the series was 
published in Everybody's Magazine, and was 
called “The Point of Honor.” The others 
of the series are in preparation, and will 
probably be published during the coming 
winter, several magazines having asked for 
them. They will be issued in book form 
after having appeared serially. Miss Paez 
has a volume of child verses in preparation, 
and a collection of short stories of South 
American life. She also has a novel in view, 
but she prefers the short story as a more 
compact and complete form of fiction. She 
has been spending the summer in Ireland, 
resting, and absorbing the Celtic atmosphere 
and temperament, which in many ways re- 
sembles the Gallo-Latin. 





aa 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Cable.—‘“‘I find it so hard to write,” 
lamented Mr. Cable, with a wry smile. 
“People ask me if I write easily. I wonder 
if there is anybody who writes with so much 
difficulty. Now the greatest authors, as 
somebody, perhaps it was Mr. Howells, has 
pointed out, have been very prolific. Try to 
think of anybody who has won great fame, 
yet written a few books. But I don’t sup- 
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pose there is anybody who writes so few 
words daily as myself. I shouldn't dare to 
give you the figures. 

“T have found that I cannot hurry along — 
that I cannot leave a page until it is just 
right. I know there are writers who dash 
off pages and pages at one sitting, leaving 
the correcting process until another day. 
But I cannot. I have iot expressed my 
thoughts until I have found the right words 
— until the work is finished. What I have to 
say on one page I cannot leave until I have 
assured myself that it is the best I can do. 

“And so I labor very hard and very 
slowly. It seems to me that nobody who 
works conscientiously striving to make his 
work artistic can write hastily. If a writer is 
interested in his work, he will make it hard. 
That is the answer to the question : ‘Do you 
find writing hard work?’ It is the most 
arduous labor for anybody who tries to live 
up to his literary standard. But even though 
I find it hard, it is what I prefer to do rather 
than anything else in the world. 

“T come to my study at nine o’clock every 
morning. That is my rigid rule. I remain 
there until one o’clock. I begin by going 
over the work of the previous day. Some- 
times I spend the entire morning in revision. 
I do not permit anything to distract me. I 
remember Mark Twain once moved into a 
new study, the windows of which commanded 
a splendid view. But he found that he could 
do no work. He concluded that he could 
make more progress where his view was a 
blank wall. 

“Writing is very exhausting. At one 
o'clock I drop all thoughts of my story. 
Which is not to say that I feel bound to ex- 
clude any new ideas which in the course of 
the afternoon may come to me. But I find 
that I have more strength for my dafly writ- 
ing if in the afternoon I turn to something 
else. 

“The only time in my life,” continued the 
author, “that I ever drew a character photo- 
graphically after a living individual was when 
I wrote about Agricola Fusilier in ‘The 
Grandissimes.’ I had a certain person in 
mind, and I put him into the book as faith- 
fully as I could. But when it came to giving 


him a name, I was a bit puzzled. First I 
thought of his Christian name. I wanted 
something which would suggest the country, 
the planter, and so I thought of Agricola. 
The last name was even more difficult to 
find. Something to suggest proneness to the 
use of firearms was what I wanted. Chanc- 
ing to look through an old directory, I came 
across the name Fusilier. ‘Just the thing !’ 
I cried out. ‘I'll use it.’ 

“ Not long after the book appeared a man 
from Teche county came into my office, said 
he was an editor, and wanted permission to 
reprint one of my stories. He congratulated 
me on the success with which I had drawn 
Agricola Fusilier. ‘There was only one mis- 
take,’ he said. ‘You wrote “i” for “e” of 
his name.’ 

“ Now, do you know,” continued the novel- 
ist, “out there in the Teche country there 
actually was a man by the name of Agricola 
Fusilier. And, as it turned out, he had very 
much in common with the model who had 
served me for the character. Fortunately the 
true model, an old friend, never learned that 
he was in the book. I had been in the habit 
of sending him my books as they appeared, 
but this time I forebore. He was much 
offended with me, and never forgave the 
slight. Agricola must have heard about the 
use of his name, but he never made any 
trouble.” — Boston Herald. 


Harris. —Many great works of genius, as is 
well known, have been produced by accident ; 
and an author is seldom the best judge of his 
own work. When Joel Chandler Harris 
wrote the first of his “ Uncle Remus” stories, 
and presented it for publication, he did so 
with a hundred misgivings. He was not sure 
that his ventures in negro folk-lore would 
prove successful. He could not know that 
they would bring him world-wide fame. 

At the time described Mr. Harris was a 
young man of twenty-eight, employed on the 
Atlanta Constitution. Sam W. Small, after- 
ward a revivalist, who had been writing for 
the same paper a popular column of negro 
story and dialect, had just resigned from the 
staff. The managing editor of the Constitu- 
tion, wishing to continue the feature, said to 
Harris one day: “Joel, it seems to me you 
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could do that sort of thing to a tee. 
you can’t turn in something to-night.” 

The young writer’s memory flitted back to 
his early days on a plantation. All the quaint 
settings of negro life —the little cabins, the 
fiddling darkeys, the wrinkled story-teller, the 
black “ mammies,” the noisy corn-shuckings, 
the bob-tailed rabbits disappearing along the 
road—came hurrying from the past. Late 
that afternoon he turned in his copy. The 
next day his reputation was made. — Current 
Literature. 

An old Georgia darkey said of “ Uncle 
Remus ” :— 

“None er us ol’-time folks ever had ter ax 
him fer anything; ef we seen him, an’ he 
seen us, on de street, or whar his house wuz, 
he always had a piece er money fer us, kaze 
he well knowed we needed it, an’ he constant 
axed how we wuz gittin’ long —’peared ter 
take de bigges’ sorter intr’ust in our comin’s 
an our gwines on; he des nachully knowed 
us, sence de time w’en freedom fust broke 
out. Dar’s lots er. good folks in de worl’, 


See if 


but dey ain’t no mo’ des lak’ him.” — Atlanta 


Constitution. 


Spofford.— Ainsworth R. Spofford, accord- 
ing to a Washington letter, was one of the 
most learned men in the world. Perhaps he 
will be remembered longer for his amazing 
memory than for any other reason. It was 
said of Spofford by scholars both of this 
country and of Europe that probably he pos- 
sessed the most phenomenal memory of any 
man that ever lived. 

He not only knew books, but he knew their 
contents. It was worth while to see the tall, 
loose-jointed old man, with the swarthy skin 
of an Indian, engaged in “ reading” a book. 
What the average man gets out of a book by 
careful reading Spofford absorbed by skim- 
ming. 

When the library of congress was still in 
the capitol, you would come upon the libra- 
rian standing in some dim, out-of-the-way, 
book-heaped aisle, with four or five ponder- 
ous books under his arms, and another 
opened before him. He would be quite un- 
conscious of what was happening around him 
while occupied with the job of extracting the 
meat from the book before his eyes. 

He would turn the pages over rapidly, 


picking out the facts as the crab man picks 
out the meat, and often muttering to himself 
as he fluttered the pages. He would go 
through the book to the last page, including 
addenda and errata, and then he would fling 
it on one of the heaps of books in the aisle 
and “eat up,” as the library employees used 
to term it, one of the other books under his 
arm. 

Not a word could be got out of him, even 
if the man waiting to address him were a 
haughty United States senator, until he had 
quite finished skimming the books he held 
closely gripped under his arms. Then, the 
last book devoured, in a way of speaking, he 
would emerge from a sort of daze and step 
back to the world of affairs again. 

Everything that his mind absorbed by this 
skimming process stuck there. This was 
proved hundreds of times by marveling 
friends of the librarian, who could not see 
how anybody could get the heart out of a 
book by riffling over the pages in that man- 
ner. 

Every time they tested him, as they often 
did, and often on wagers with friends, too, 
they found that he knew the contents of the 
book he had merely skimmed as thoroughly 
as if he had spent a laborious week in read- 
ing it. Not only that, he would even remem- 
ber the number of the page on which a cer- 
tain fact or figure, picked out for the purpose 
of trying him out, was presented. 

It made no difference whether the volume 
were a book of philosophy or a book of sta- 
tistics, Spofford got the substance of it by 
his skimming method as thoroughly as the 
reader who pondered the book for days. 
Even more astonishing, he could and did 
quote long passages, some of them in foreign 
languages, from books that he glanced over 
in this way. 

The late Archbishop Chappelle and Spof- 
ford were close friends, although at different 
poles in the matter of feligion. One day a 
number of years ago the archbishop found 
the librarian hurriedly browsing in his accus- 
tomed manner through a new work by the 
French philosopher, Renan. 

Archbishop Chappelle, a courtly and affable 
Frenchman, waited until Spofford had tossed 
away the Renan volume. The archbishop 
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himself had read the Renan book with great 
care as soon as it issued from the press, and 
was thoroughly familiar with it. 

“ Spofford,” he said chaffingly to the ner- 
vous, jerky old librarian, “ why do you waste 
your own and the government’s valuable 
time in such an unsatisfactory, impossible 
pursuit ?” 

“Explain that, sir, explain it!” said the 
old gentleman, wheeling in his quick, 
marionette-like way upon the archbishop. 

“T mean,” said the archbishop, “ picking 
up a book that it took Renan about thirty 
years to write and professing, yes, sir, pro- 
fessing to find out the meaning of it, say, 
within the space of ten minutes, while stand- 
ing first on one leg and then the other, and 
flickering over its pages.” 

“Tush, tush, sir, I know every line of the 
book, every line of it, sir,” replied the libra- 
rian. “‘One does not have to be a mole, sir, 
and bury himself in the ground to read a 
book, like you religionists.” 

With a smile the archbishop picked up the 
discarded Renan volume, opened it at ran- 
dom, and asked Spofford what the French- 
man had to say with reference to a certain 
doctrinal subject. 

To the archbishop’s everlasting astonish- 
ment, Spofford repeated in French, and al- 
most word for word, Renan’s views as to the 
matter about which Chappelle had inquired. 
Carrying the test further, the archbishop, in 
the manner of examiner, took the librarian 
smack through the difficult volume, only to 
find at the end of the test that the librarian, 
who had only picked up the book a little 
while before in wandering through the aisles, 
had every part of the book as pat as if he 
had been poring over it in a study for days 
and weeks. 

Rev. Dr. William Wilberforce Newton 
gives a striking illustration of Mr. Spofford’s 
marvelous memory. 

“ About twenty years ago,” he says, “after 
the death of my father, the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D. D., I had occasion to go to 
Washington to get a list of the title pages of 
his twelve volumes for a copyright for a new 
edition of his works. Going to the Congres- 
sional Library, I discovered Mr. Spofford 
sitting among some decayed volumes, mend- 


ing the covers with mucilage and a large glue 
pot. He looked like Hans Sachs in Wag- 
ner’s famous opera. Telling him my errand, 
he remarked : ‘Which one of Dr. Newton’s 
boys are you, R. Heber or William Wilber- 
force ?’ I told him who I was, and then 
inquired where I could find the twelve vol- 
umes whose title pages I had come to verify. 

“*Do you see that spiral staircase over 
yonder ?’ inquired Mr. Spofford. I said: 
‘Yes, sir.” ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘go up two 
flights on that staircase ; go to the end book- 
shelf against the wall on your left; go all 
the way down the alley ; go to the thirteenth 


‘shelf from the floor, and at the tenth volume 


from the shelf’s end where the window is you 
will find all your father’s books, beginning 
with “ Rills from the Fountain of Life.”’ 

“T put those items down on paper, think- 
ing the librarian was having a little fun at 
my expense. Going to the place indicated on 
my table of directions, however, I discovered 
the twelve volumes, just at the spot marked 
on my card.” 

The Publishers’ Weekly says that Mr. 
Spofford knew everything about books ex- 
cept the books that a business man keeps. 
He had charge of the Congressional Library 
pay-roll and the accounts of the fees received 
for copyrights. The Treasury Department 
rarely called for an accounting. When it did 
so, in 1895, the auditors found a discrepancy 
which was figured out finally as $22,000. 

Mr. Spofford was surprised when he heard 
of it, but he made good the $22,000 without 
question. There was no idea that the short- 
age was due to anything but carelessness. 
The matter was explained when the work of 
removing the books from the capitol to the 
new building was begun. In a drawer in Mr. 
Spofford’s private desk $800 in currency and 
a number of checks were found. Another 
drawer was filled with money orders, some of 
them for as much as $500. Bundles of postal 
orders were in other desks in his office. 
Some of these bore dates as far back as 1870. 

The total of these finds made up the short- 
age, and as Mr. Spofford had already made 
good the deficit, he got the money. It was 
learned then that Mr. Spofford’s habit was 
to take the checks or money orders he re- 
ceived for copyrights, thrust them into a 
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drawer, and then go on about the business 
he was interested in — running a library. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the, price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 

Bret Harte’s Heroines. Henry C. Merwin. At- 
lantic ( 38 c.) for September. 

Epwin Lawrence Gopkin. James Ford Rhodes. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for September. 

Tre Spanish Drama oF To-Day. 
lace. Atlantia ( 38 c.) for September. 

THE PLAYWRIGHT AND THE PLAy-GOERS. 
Matthews. Atlantic (38 c.) for September. 

As to Certain Comparisons. Thomas R. Louns- 
bury. Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Mr. Harvey’s Bromiey Lecture ON JOURNALISM. 
W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, Harper's Maga- 
zine (38 c. ) for September. 

Tue Art or Literature. Editor’s Study, Harper’s 
Magazine ( 38 c.) for September. 

Two Portraits oF Watt WHITMAN. 
Annie Nathan Meyer. 
September. 

THe CaNnapiaAN’ Poet-Laurgate ( Louis 
Fréchette ). With portrait. Alberta 
Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for September. 

Tue ILtustrator AND His Income. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for September. 

Broxson Howarp. Clayton Hamilton. 

( 28 c. ) for September. 

Georce Merepitx. Archibald Henderson. 
American Review (38 c.) for September. 

SELF-EXPRESSION AND THE AMERICAN DRAMA, 
Percy MacKaye. North American Review (38 c.) for 
September. 

On SHAKESPEARE, OR “ WHat You WILL.” 
Howard Furness. Harvard Graduates’ 
(78 c.) for September. 

A Grovp or Harvarp Epitors. With portraits of 
Mayo W. Hazeltine, Edward L. Burlingame, Edward 
S. Martin, Charles F. Lummis, Paul E. More, Ham- 
mond Lamont, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, and Norman 
Hapgood. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) for 
September. 

THe Mopern Soctat Drama. 
Forum for September. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 

for September. 

Joun Muir—A Maw oF THE MowntaINs. 
trated. Bailey Millard. 
September. 


Elizabeth Wal- 


Brander 


Illustrated. 
Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for 


Honoré 
Wolhaupter. 


Amos Stote. 
Bookman 


North 


Horace 
Magazine 


Clayton Hamilton. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. Forum 


Tilus- 
Suburban Life (28 c.) for 


From Lewis Carro_t to Bernarp SHaw. 
Terry. McClure’s Magazine for September. 

How “ Atice In WoNDERLAND” 
Written. Helen Marshall Pratt. 
for September. 

My Srory. 
tember. 

In Lockersie Street ( Where James Whitcomb 
Riley lives ). Illustrated by photographs. Mabel 
Potter Daggett. Delineator (18 c.) for September. 

Present-Day Opportunities in LITERATURE. John 


O’Hara Cosgrove. New England Magazine ( 28 c. ) for 
September. 
Women’s 


Ellen 


Came To Be 
St. Nicholas ( 28 c. ) 


Hall Caine. Appleton’s (18 c. ) for Sep- 


Girts To Literature. J. S. Porter. 
Woman's Home Companion (13 c. ) for September. 
Wonpers oF THE CAMERA. [Iilustrated. C. H. 
Claudy. World To-Day (18 c.) for September. 
Georce Horace Lorimer. With portrait. 
Life (13 c.) for September. 
Samuet S. McCriure. With portrait. 
(13 ¢.) for September. 
NATHANIEL HaAwTHORNE. 
thorne. 


Human 
Human Life 


Illustrated. Julian Haw- 
Human Life (13 ¢. ) for September. 

Tue Passinc or Unctre Remus. Human Life 
(13 ¢. ) for September. 

Tue Pretty American Girt AND Her Creators. 
Illustrated. Margaret Rohe. Human Life (13 c.) for 
September. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, tHe FATHER OF THE LapIEs’ 
Home Journat. With portrait. Human Life (13 c.) 
for September. 

Samuet E. Morretrt. 
(13 cc.) for August 15. 

Suertocxk Hoitmes anp His Creator. With por- 
traits. Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Collier's (13 c.) for 
August 15. 

Memories or Avutuors. William Winter. 

vening Post (8 c.) for August 15. 

Leo Nicnovaevitcn Totstoy. With portrait. Pro- 
fessor Joseph R. Taylor. Zion’s Herald (9 c.) for 
August 109. 

AutHors Wuo Are A Present Deticut — DENIS 
A. McCartny. With portrait. Journal of Education 
(13 ¢.) for August 20. 

A Gentte Humorist ( Edward Verrall Lucas ). 
With portrait. Outlook (13 c.) for August 22. 

Geratp Massey. James Mudge, D. D. New York 
Christian Advocate (13 c.) for August 27. 


With portrait. Collier's 


Saturday 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Sven Hedin has been heard from, and says 
he will arrive at Simla early in September. 

Father Tabb’s physicians have told him 
that he may lose his eyesight. He has been 
for many years instructor in English litera- 
ture at St. Charles College, Maryland. 

Stanley Weyman says that his new novel, 
just out, is to be his last. He began publish- 
ing eighteen years ago, and is now fifty-three. 
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The tooth anniversary of Tennyson's birth 
— August 6, 1809--is to be celebrated at 
Haslemere next July by the reproduction of 
some of the scenes from “ The Idylls of the 
King,” parts of which were written at Ald- 
worth, Haslemere, where the poet lived for 
many years and where he died. 


Hall Caine’s autobiography will be pub- 
lished in this country in Appleton’s Maga- 
zine. It is begun in the September number. 


“The Age of Shakespeare,” the forthcom- 
ing critical work by Swinburne, is promised 
by the publishers ( Harper & Brothers ) for 
the latter part of this month. 


Roger Ingpen is preparing a new collection 
of Shelley’s correspondence. He hopes to 
include letters never before printed. 


Francis Gribble’s book on “ Rousseau and 
the Women He Loved” is to be brought out 
shortly by the Scribners. 


Duffield & Co. have in preparation an edi- 
tion of the works of Jane Austen, in ten 
volumes, with bibliographical and biographi- 
cal notes. 

“ A Summary of the Literatures of Modern 
Europe,” compiled and arranged by Marian 
Edwards ( Dutton & Co. ), deals with the lit- 
eratures of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. 


Collier's Weekly is to have a Canadian edi- 
tion, with editorial offices in Toronto. 
Henry Franklin Gadsby is to be the editor 
of the Canadian edition, which will appeal to 
“ Young Canada.” 


Julian Harris, who has succeeded his father, 
the late Joel Chandler Harris, in the control 
of Uncle Remus’s Magazine, has long been 
his father’s associate in literary work, and it 
was he who secured the financial backing to 
start the magazine. He has been an assist- 
ant editor, and conspicuous in the business 
management. He is esteemed as a writer, 
and collaborated with his father in two works 
which are yet to be published. 


A new periodical, Psychotherapy, is to be 
issued by the Centre Publishing Company, 
New York city. William B. Parker, formerly 
with Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, will be 
the editor. 
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The Grafton Press, New York city, has 
brought out the first issue of the Grafton 
Magazine of History and Genealogy, a quar- 
terly periodical. . 

Charles Hanson Towne, formerly editor of 
the Smart Set, is now the literary editor of 
the Delineator, the Designer, and the New 
Idea Woman’s Magazine. 


The American Sunday School Union, 1816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, offers prizes to 
the amount of $2,000 for three books, the 
first prize of $1,000 to the author who pre- 
sents the best original work on the subject, 
“Christian Principles in Our Rural Dis- 
tricts: How to Make Them a Controlling 
Influence” ; the second prize of $600 for the 
next best original work ; and the third prize 
of $400 for the next best original work, upon 
the subject, ‘‘ The Bible an Attractive Book.” 
Each writer should choose an appropriate, 
original title, and should make a book of a 
practical, instructive, popular, evangelical 
character, containing from 40,000 to 70,000 
words. The manuscripts should bear a 
designating mark or number, and the name 
and address of the author should be sent in 
at the same time in a sealed envelope, bear- 
ing the same designating mark or number, 
and addressed to the American Sunday 
School Union, 1816 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 

An English publisher said recently that the 
authors of the cheap novelettes published in 
London receive $15 for a work of 30,000 
words. An enthusiastic, hard-working fic- 
tionist is able to turn out one of these pro- 
ductions in a week, if necessity compels. 

Samuel Erasmus Moffett died at Norman- 
die-by-the-Sea, N. J., August 1, aged forty- 
seven. 

Katharine Prescott Wormeley died at 
Jackson, N. H., August 3, aged seventy- 
eight. 

Bronson Howard died at Avon-by-the-Sea, 
N. J., August 4, aged sixty-five. 

Louise Chandler Moulton died in Boston 
August 10, aged seventy-three. 

Ainsworth Rand Spofford, formerly libra- 


rian of congress, died at Holderness, N. H., 
August 11, aged eighty-two. 





